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those who can not afford to pay two dollars; 2, those who can afford 
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Communism. We have no means of enforcing it, and no wish to do 
so, except by stating it and leaving it to the good sense of those con- 
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making application for themselves, either directly or by giving express 
authority to those who apply for them. 
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THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY, 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Station of the Midland 
Railroad. Mumber of members, 253. Land, 600 acres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CrrcuLar, 
Horticulture, etc. Theology, Perfectionism. Sociology, Bible 
Communism. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 

Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Number of members, 47. 
Land, 280 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The O. C. and Branches are not “‘ Free Lovers,’”’ in the popular 
sense of the term. They call their social system Bintze Communism 
or CompLex MarriaGg, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to permanency, responsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does of mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow ; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a women with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help ; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. Their Communities are 
Jamilies, as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 





women and child of the C ity. 
ADMISSIONS. 
These C ities are tantly receiving applications for ad- 





mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brief 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers ; but some ot 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildings are adapted to a certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Wallingford Community, though it has not attained the 
normal size, has as many members as it can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as it grows in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. 
that these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvious that they can not all settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed ; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are. 
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It should be distinctly understood | 





SPRING. 





Spring is coming! Spring is coming ! 
Welcome the bright, the happy day ! 

Glorious sunbeams gild the morning, 
Glittering ice-fields melt away. 


Spring is coming! Spring is coming ! 
Nature’s pulses throb with glee. 
Come, revive the dead and living ; 
Set the ice-bound captive free ! 


Spring is coming! Spring is coming! 
Each morn her splendors ’gin to play ; 

Soon the blue bird’s song will cheer us, 
As through th’ vale she flits her way. 


Spring is coming! Spring is coming ! 
Each day and night proclaim it near ; 
Balmy breezes from the tropics ; 
Snow-clad landscapes disappear. 
O. C., March 26, 1875. H. T. 


THE STANDARD OF EDUCATION. 





BY J. H. NOYES. 





Il. 
HE next place where the four-fold theory 
crops out in my past writings, is in the 
fourth volume of the Perfectionist, No. 10, dated 
July 27, 1844, in an article entitled Zhe Four E/e- 
ments of Religion. 

This article introduces the four-fold classifica- 
tion by an illustration drawn from the common 
practice of dividing farm lands into meadow, 
arable, pasture and woodlands. It goes into more 
elaborate definitions and works out in detail an 
example of the use that may be made of the four- 
fold classifications in judging character. I will 
here give the article entire: 


THE FOUR ELEMENTS OF RELIGION. 


“Human nature may be compared to a farm, of 
which God is the proprietor. Religion is a system of 
agriculture, the proper object of which is to make this 
farm productive and valuable. 

‘“‘ As farms are usually divided into four sorts of land, 
viz. arable, meadow, pasture and woodland, and good 
agriculture consists in the proper management of each 
of these sections, with due reference to their propor- 
tionate value and need of cultivation; so human nature 
is divided into four departments, viz., the Spiritual, the 
Intellectual, the: Moral, and the Physical; and right 
religion consists in the proportionate cultivation of these 
departments, according to their relative importance. 

“The Spiritual is the department of the. heart or 
interior life, embracing man’s vital relations to God, 
to heaven, and to the entire spiritual world. The true 
agriculture of this department aims to produce dis- 
crimination between good and evil in spirits, separa- 
tion from evil spirits, and union with good. ‘To this 
department we refer what is commonly called ‘religious 
experience,’ the phenomena of revivals, visions, revela- 
tions, and in general whatever is denominated Mysticism 
by the worldly-wise. 

“The Intellectual is the department of the under- 
standing. The material with which the understanding 
is conversant, is truth and falsehood. The proper cul- 
tivation of this department aims to produce discr:mina- 
tion between truth and falsehood. To this department 
we refer doctrinal theology, and science generally. 

“ The Moral is the department of the will. Its good 
and evi! are right and wrong in voluntary action. ‘lhe 
object of cultivation in this department is to give a right 
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direction to the conscience and voluntary powers. Law, 
exhortation, persuasion, and all kinds of external dis- 
cipline the object of which is to produce right action, 
belong to this department. 

“The Physical, is the department of the body, and 
the external world. To this department belong all those 
things in religion which address the senses, such as 
organization, forms, ceremonies, and corporeal discipline 
as well as those arrangements which pertain to the well- 
being of the health, property, etc. 

“All religions have in them these four departments, 
and may be classified according to the degree of cul- 
tivation bestowed by each religion on each department. 
A religion whose chief strength lies in experience, faith, 
supernatural manifestations, etc., is a Spiritual religion. 
One that glories principally in its doctrines, opinions, 
learning, educated ministers, etc., is an Intellectual re- 
ligion. One that cultivates preéminently the conscience 
and the will, and makes the law and good works its 
treasure, is a Moral religion. One that deals most 
largely in ceremonies, outward worship, fastings, etc., 
is a Physical religion. Or we may designate the four 
forms thus: 1, The religion of the Spirit; 2, The 
religion of the Intellect; 3, The religion of the Will; 
4, The religion of the Senses. 

“We do not assume that any religion is purely Spir- 
itual, purely Intellectual, etc. Every religion probably 
makes more or less account of each of the four depart- 
ments. Nevertheless every religion gives a preémi- 
nence to some one of the four, which justifies our 
nomenclature. 

“We may exhibit the combinations of the four de- 
partments, as we suppose them to exist in some of the 
various forms of religion at the present day, by adopting 
in part the principle of phrenological charts. In the 
following table we place the names of the four depart- 
ments at the top, and under them against the names of 
the several denominations the degree in which, accord- 
ing to our judgment, each department is developed in 
them respectively. The number of degrees, as in phre- 
nological charts, is six, viz: Very Small, Small, Mod- 
erate, Full, Large, and Very Large The mark + is 
sometimes added to increase a degree : 


Spiritual. Intellectual. Moral. Physical. 
Catholics, Full Moderate Small V. Large 
E/piscopals, Small Full Full Large 
Unitarians, Small V. Large Full Moderate 
Presbyterians, Full Large+ Large Full 
Congregationalists, Full Large+ Large Moderate 
Oberilinites, Full Large V.Large Full 
Baptists, Large Moderate Large Large+ 
Methodists, Large Moderate Large+ Full 
Universalists, Small Full Full Moderate 
Quakers, Large Moderate V.Large Full 
Shakers, Large V. Small Large V. Large 
Swedenborgians, V. Large Full Large Moderate 
Millerites, V. Large Small Moderate Large 
Mormons, Large Vv. Small Moderate Large 


“We present this table simply for the purpose of ex- 
emplifying our method of classification, not claiming for 
it the authority of accuracy. The reader may make out 
a table for himself, if he is not satisfied with ours. 

“ According to this estimate, Catholicism is a Physical 
religion ; Oberlinism is a Moral religion; Unitarianism 
is an Intellectual religion; and Miilerism is a Spiritual 
religion,* etc. 

“It might be interesting and profitable to survey the 
whole range of religious sects, classified in this way, and 
seek out general deductions. For the present we will 
venture but two or three speculative suggestions. Our 
table indicates that there is a considerable affinity be- 
tween the two extremes—the Spiritual and the Physical. 
The Catholics, Shakers, and Mormons, are examples of 
this affinity. There is evidently a repugnance between 
the Spiritual and the Intellectual. This appears in the 
semi-Spiritual sects just mentioned, and vice versa in the 





*We do not mean that Millerism is sfirituad in the good sense of 
the word, but simply that it deals largely in the supernatural. 
““There are Gods many, and Lords many,”’ and many kinds of 
spirituality. 
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Intellectual sects, such as the Unitarians, Presbyterians, 
etc. The fact is attributable to the natural competition 
between Spirituality and Intellectuality. Learning is 


jealous of Inspiration, and Inspiration is jealous of 


Learning. This repugnance, tugether with the natural 
alliance of the Intellectual with the Moral, may account 
for the fact first mentioned, viz., that there is a marked 
affinity between the Spiritual and the Physical. A 
strong development of the Spiritual, if it is not com- 
bined with the Intellectual, will be very likely to pass 
over the Moral and attach itself to the Physical. 
“There is no repugnance between any of the four 
departments in true religion. They are all so strongly 
developed in the Bible, as a whole, that we hardly know 
which is most prominent. Dividing that book, however, 
into its two great sections, it is manifest that the Moral 
and the Physical are most prominent in the Old Testa- 
ment, and the Spiritual and the Intellectual in the New. 
*The law [Moral and Physical] came by Moses, but 
grace [the Spiritual] and truth [the Intellectual] came 
by Jesus Christ.’ Nevertheless there is no positive neg- 
lect or repulsion of the Spiritual and Intellectual in the 
Old Testament, or of the Moral and Physical in the 
New. Taking the Primitive Church, under Paul’s ad- 
ministration, as the model-embodiment of Bible-religion 
we estimate its relative development thus : 
SPIRITUAL. 
Very Large, 


INTELLECTUAL. Morat. PHysIcAL. 


Large+, Large, Full. 

“Here is the true taper from the Spiritual to the 
Physical —a development rightly balanced. 

“It may be expected that we shall give our estimate 
of the character of the denomination to which we our- 
selves belong. We have no objection to this, except 
that our in-partiality may be liable to doubt. Our esti- 
mate of Perfectionists as a religious body, however, is 
not altogether favorable. We characterize them thus : 


SPIRITUAL. INTELLECTUAL. 
Very Large, Full, 


Puysica. 
Very Small. 


Mora. 
Moderate, 

“Here is too much taper from the Spiritual to the 
Physical. The Spiritual robs all the other departments. 
The jealousy of inspiration against learning, exists more 
or less among Perfectionists. The moral part of their 
farm is very much uncultivated. And the physical, at 
least so far as outward religious order is concerned, has 
not yet been worked at all, or even fenced in. How- 
ever, their developments ‘afer the right way. The Spir- 
itual is the head, and the Physical the tail. ‘This is ac- 
cording to the Bible-model. It may be reasonably ex- 
pected that in process of time their Spiritual life will 
go forth freely into the Intellectual, that the Intellectual 
will enlarge and refine the Moral, and that the Moral 
will spread order and beauty over the Physical. We 
confidently hope to see them grow into the symmetry of 
the Primitive Church.” 


ONE OF THE FOUR. 


A MEMOIR OF CHARLOTTE A. MILLER. 


IV. 

UTNEY, the home of the Noyeses, appears 

to have long been a center of religious influ. 
ence. It was the scene of many revivals. We are 
told that there was a wonderful awakening there as 
early as 1819, “which spread in the neighboring 
towns and swept through all classes, taking pos- 
session of even children by hundreds.” There was 
another great revival in Putney in 1826, and a third 
in 1831, which, ere it terminated, converted the 
subject of our sketch and nearly all her brothers 
and sisters. ‘ And the same power which wrought 
such conversions in the Noyes family,” Charlotte 
says, in her “ Backward Glancings,” “ pervaded the 
whole country and produced every-where impor- 
tant results. It was remarkable, not only for its 
range and energy, but also for the character and 
standing of its converts. In our immediate neiyh- 
borhood it took possession of the best families and 
enlisted their brightest and most ,talented young 
men and women.” “New Measures, protracied 
meetings and New York evangelists had just 
entered New Englind,” says J. H. N. in his 
Religious Experience, “ and the whole spirit of the 
people was fermenting with religious excitement. 





The Millennium was supposed to be very near.” 
It is difficult at the present time to conceive of the 
intense earnestness that then prevailed. To save 
sinners was the one supreme duty. It was the 
constant theme of conversation. Those who 
were converted rested not till every means had 
failed to turn the hearts of all whom they could 
reach to God. Charlotte lived, as we have seen, at 
one of the centers of this religious fervor, and her 
character must at that time have received an 
impress not subsequently effaced. Her mother was 
always fully alive to the interests of religion, and 
her eldest son, having been taken captive, left the 
study of the law, and resolving to devote his life to 
God had entered the Theological Seminary at 
Andover, whence he wrote frequent letters to his 
friends at home full of zeal. The following to an 
unconverted brother, not only reveals his state of 
mind at that time, but will serve as a good illustra- 
tion of the spirit which possessed the converts of the 
revival of 1831-2. It was written when that fear- 
ful scourge, the cholera, was threatening to sweep 
over the country, having already visited Montreal 
and other northern cities. It is an appeal to the fear 
of a dread hereafter rather than a presentation of 
the attractions of Christian life; but that was the 
style forty years ago: 

“DEAR BROTHER :—Amidst all your studies and 
amusements, your bright, flattering prospects of 
distinction and pleasure in the dim, distant future, 
and your merry forgetfulness of the storms which 
await you, it may be a good thing for you occa- 
sionally to look away from the bright visions which 
haunt the imagination of youth, and give yourself 
up to sober reflection on matters of gloomier 
aspect. For a wise man must think on all subjects 
connected with his existence; and surely you have 
lived long enough to know that sorrow and trouble 
enter largely into the composition of human exist- 
ence. Let me then disturb for a few moments the 
accustomed course of your ideas by such thoughts 
as your situation naturally presents to my mind; 
and think not that my habitual meditations are 
gloomy, for I assure you I am very happy; but 
consider that gloom must rest upon every idea con- 
nected with the impenitence and consequent Peril 
of a brother. 

“When I look back and think how little exer- 
tion I made to convince you of the necessity and 
value of religion when an opportunity was forced 
upon me, I shudder at my unfaithfulness. If you 
ever feel the worth of the soul you will shudder too, 
and wonder at my indifference. Do you think 
there can be too much anxiety about endless con- 
sequences of life or death? Think on that word 
eternity, and you can not help starting back with 
horror as from the brink of a bottomless abyss. 
Now I have made up my mind to devote my life 
to thinking on that and similar subjects, and to 
making preparations to meet the final reality; and 
the more | think the more I wish you to think, be- 
cause I see more and more that every thing which 
does not center on this one object of getting ready 
to die is vanity and a delusion. If we ever get to 
heaven, and much more if we get to hell, we shall 
look back and think ourselves the veriest fools tor 
expending so much thought and anxiety on the 
concerns of that little span of three-score years 
and ten, while we almost forgot from day to day 
the interests of ages unnumbered ! 

“Oh! do be wise zow. There is thought and 
truth enough in that one word eternity to bow the 
most stubborn soul that dwells on this rebellious 
earth if that soul would look. A four days’ meet- 
ing is not necessary in order to send conviction to 
the heart, if the sinner would only uncase himself 
from the triple armor with which he defends his 
heart. Dare you suffer your thoughts to linger 
around that word? If not, your case is pitiable— 
afraid to think of that which you most need to 


think of! As if a man, to be tried soon for his life 
should not dare to think of the court-house, or 
prepare his case. Of course, all comparisons fall 
infinitely short of their prototype when infinity is 
concerned. Have you any lurking hope that a 
death-bed will give you time for thought and 
preparation? Consider how many there probably 
are at this moment.in Montreal in the agonies of a 
dreadful death who have lived upon the same hope 
and are entering eternity without God. It is danger- 
ous for the seamen to wait till the tornado is upon 
them before they shorten sail or tack the ship, amid 


| the terror and confusion of the storm; there is a 











bare possibility that matters may be set aright, but 
the vast probability is that the first blast will sweep 
the deck, and the first wave will sink them in the 
yawning deep. The contingency is one of fearful 
hazard. I would not mention the cholera to ex- 
cite unnecessary alarm, and yet when there is 
danger it should be spoken of. God now holds up 
before us new and energetic motives to prepare to 
meet him; and if we are ever to prepare, zow is the 
time. The destroying angel may not be commis- 
sioned against us, but wisdom bids “be ready.” If 
the cry shall be heard amongst us as it is in the 
cities of the North, “ Bring out your dead ”—who 
will then dare to enter upon the labor and 
anxiety of attending to the subject of religion? 
Vow is the time—I beseech you improve it. 

“All I desire specially to recommend is that you 
obtain an unshaken confidence in God, which is 
the best preventive of the cholera, and the only 
preventive of that disease which spreads wider 
and more terrible desolation than the cholera, and 
which commences its fiercest ravages when the 
cholera has done its worst, even siz. I feel as if 
we were entering a battle, and there is a chance we 
may be found among the slain. Let us then gird 
up our loins and set all things in order, and then 
we may look to Calvary for an example of dying 
conduct. Jesus died for ws by a death more violent 
and horrible than any form of the cholera, and 
shall we not follow in his footsteps without falter- 
ing? When we can say, ‘Lord, not my will, but 
thine be done,’ we may walk through the valley of 
the shadow of death and fear no evil. 

“* Good bye, 
“ Your affectionate brother, 
“J. H. NoyeEs.”’ 


SPONTANEITY. 


T is well enough to talk about forethought and a 
systematic division of your time and all that; 
but I am out of patience with planning ahead. 
There are some things that can’t be done in cold 
blood; you must get a white-heat of enthusiasm if 
you would do them well. Perhaps I am more 
crotchety thai most people, but I have noticed 
this: When I have something disagreeable to do 
like fitting a dress, filing my letters, overhauling my 
trunk up garret, packing away flannels etc., etc., if 
I will only wait on my moods I need never do such 
tasks in a half-hearted, mechanical way. There 
will certainly come a day when I shall take positive 
pleasure in these duties which if I force myself to 
perform prematurely, would be exceedingly irksome. 
Of course we aren’t all made alike, for I know 
some people who can divide their time into various 
allotments and carry out the programme day after 
day and month after month with marvelous persis- 
tency. To these I do not address myself. 

There are really some things concerning which, 
as the voluble Widow said, “‘we can’t calculate 
with any degree of sartainty what is gwine to oc- 
cur.” For instance, you can’t calculate a week 
beforehand that you will go to ride with somebody 
and have a nice time. The weather may be well 
enough, and the equipments what they should be; 
but the “conditions” between your friend and 
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yourself are beyond your wisest computations. 
You felt just like taking a ride when it was sug- 
gested and it seemed a very desirable event to look 
forward to; but just as like as not when the time 
fairly comes you would give almost any thing if 
you had only gone before or could now postpone 
till another day. And here let me slip in a word 
about sincerity, that priceless jewel. Fritz is feel- 
ing quite depressed and in no condition to enjoy the 
ride, though he is sure he should enjoy it at some 
other time; but he doesn’t like to say so for fear 
he shall disappoint Inez, or that she-may attribute 
his lack of enthusiasm to some personal motive or 
to a diminution of affection. Inez is in very much 
the same mood, but hates to say so for the same 
reason that keeps Fritz silent. So off they drive, 
apparently seated most cosily side by side but in 
reality as wide apart as the poles so far as any “hum- 
ming of the tissues ” is concerned. If either could 
have made bold to be absolutely sincere, these 
friends would have found that they were of the 
same mind and both been suited in leaving the idea 
of a jaunt together to bubble up again among 
future possibilities. 

I sing the praises of spontaneity! There are 
enough to talk about method and system and the 
advantages of doing things “like clock-work, with 
untiring effects.” I know aman whose life is like a 
poem because he always follows his enthusiasms ; 
you never see him doing any thing mechanically. 
One of his maxims is to “strike while the iron is 
hot ’—to do instantly whatever he has an inspira- 
tion to do and not let the enthusiasm cool. Again, 
I sing the praises of spontaneity! I hail the glad 
future when a beneficent control shall guide us so 
wisely that we need do only what we love to do, 
and when we love to; when every duty will call up 
a special inspiration; when every thing will be 
done with the sparkling spontaneity of child-life, 
“taking no thought for the morrow.” _‘T. C. M. 


A woman writes to us from Moultrie Co., Ills., as 
follows : 

‘I have always thought that I would like to become 
a member of some Association on account of my isolated 
condition. I ama widow with two boys aged respect- 
ively nine and ten years; both healthy and sound. 
am a photographer by trade, and am a Spiritualist in my 
religious belief. I am unhappy and discontented in my 
present condition. I am naturally fond of society and 
friends, and isolated as I am, it is slow murder. Will 
you be kind enough to answer this, and also send me 
your paper or any pamphlet that will give me informa- 
tion in regard to your rules and regulations; and write 
me if you accept widows and fatherless children.” 

We will send you our paper with pleasure, and 
from it you will get a clearer idea of our objects in 
life, and what is necessary to become a member. 
We do not receive people into our family merely 
because they are discontented with their present cir- 
cumstances. We sympathize with the poor and 
afflicted, but we believe we can help them better by 
trying to improve the world as a whole, than by 
trying to relieve them individually. Society and 
friends are blessings, but you can be happy without 
them, by looking to the life beyond this and try- 
ing to prepare for it. 
and friends in this world is to make yourself inde- 
pendent of them so far as your happiness is 
concerned. 

—— Hampden Co., Mass., Mar. 19, 1875. 

**] have been anxious for a long time to learn some- 
thing of your way of living, and other matters which 
would interest an inquiring mind; in particular how 
you arrange the sexual question, I ask this for the 
reason that I have heard some strange stories in regard 
to the one great question. Will you be so kind as to 


send me some information in regard to your Community, 
and oblige, Ec eo” 


Sir, experience has made us very slow to culti- 
vate the acquaintance of “inquiring minds ” which, 
like yours, consider the sexual question as the 


The surest way to get society © 
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‘against Cremation by reasonable and _ philosophical 








“one great question.” If your curiosity proceeds 
from your having heard “strange stories” we feel 
little inclined to gratify it. If, however, you have 
any serious and proper desire to become informed 
in regard to our movement, your best way will be | 
to subscribe for the CircuULAR for a year or two | 
and read it carefully. Then when the “sexual 
question”’ no longer fills your whole eye, we shall 
be pleased to hear further from you. There is 
nothing like approaching these matters right end 
foremost. 


Republishing G. W. Noyes’ article entitled 
“Seeking the Causes,” in the issue of March Ist, 
has drawn out a prodigious letter from the “ gentle- 
man” there referred to. He is moved to bestow 
on us no end of advice and criticism. We cull 
out a few sentences: 


“At the time of writing the article in which those 
‘causes’ are recited, I had not deeply investigated in their 
moral and equitable aspects, the problems of Property, 
Riches, Poverty, Labor, Capital etc. Neither had I 
studied out the problem of the gospel of Jesus, as I 
have, I think, with much success in recent years, 

“ Although I do still utterly repudiate and despise the 
colossal churchly institutions of modern times which 
pass under the comprehensive appellation of Christianity, 
I do not repudiate the moral, social, equitable, and _phil- 
anthropic ideas which, according to the writers of the 
gospel, were uttered by Jesus. I do not believe this 
plan or ‘Gospel’ is practicable through any peaceable, 
prosperous, or popular means or measures ; but that it 
can only be made generally applicable by violent meas- 
ures; 2 ¢., by destruction of the element in dispute— 
Property. * * * Iam a Communist, yet I am sorry 
to say your isolated, crystalized, gingerly style of Com- 
munism can never save the world. And what is your 
pent-up, bottled-up family success going to count at the 
last clay, any more than similar individual success? If 
yor. were expanding commensurately with the demands 
of the surrounding world, absorbing farm after farm and 
household after housebold, until townships and counties 
became emancipated from the thraildom of cannibals, 
there would be sume reason to hope for the State’s, the 
nation’s and the world’s salvation from your #édus and 
influence. I am getting to believe more and more that 
material success, in the worldly or mercenary sense, is 
equivalent to spiritual failure; and that spiritua) success 
is associated with worldly povetty. Strait is the gate 
etc. You believe in criticism; so do I: therefore I 
need not apologize for raking you over the coals a 
little.” E. F. B. 


O speculative Philosopher! How easy is it to 
criticise the efforts of others; how difficult to ac- 
complish any thing ourselves! Who shall say how 
rapidly we ought to “absorb farm after farm and 
household after household ?” It is the Lord who 
must open the way for us and prepare men’s 
hearts. To seek first the Kingdom of Heaven and 
its righteousness ; to overcome selfishness in the 
individual heart; to dwell together in unity; to 
make those around you happy; these are problems 
greater than those of Property, Labor and Capital, 
Riches or Poverty. The theoretical Communist: 
soaring up on the wings of his own fanciful crea- 
tions, must not allow himself to despise the slow 
progress of the patient, plodding, practical Commu- 
nist who is struggling with the real difficulties of 
the problem. When some great work has been 
done, there are- always men who are ready to say, 
‘*Pooh! that was easy enough! why was it not 
done sooner?” when the wonder is that it was 
ever done. Theory is good, but practice is better. 


‘EDITOR OF ONEIDA CIRCULAR :— Whether you ad- 
mit or notice heterogeneous correspondents to your 
paper I know not. But having read it more or less for 
nearly a year past, I have imbibed the belief that you 
are one of the ‘ew who are not afraid to express an 
opinion, whether sanctioned by Madam Grundy or not. 
And since I feel anxious to hear something for and 


thinkers, I have screwed up my courage to the point of 
begging you to give to your numerous readers some 
thoughts upon the matter. Why not set the ball rolling 
and see whether there are others who will come forward 
and help keep it moving until Cremation shall have be- 
come a tolerated and popular movement among us, 
when perhaps an institution for burning the dead may 
become finally established some where within reach of 
such poor creatures as myself if you please, so that we 
can afford to die after we have become useless and no 
longer necessary. Had we such a place for converting 





our disagreeable remains into a handful of inoffensive 


ashes, and that too at a mere nominal sum as compared 
with our present expensive and troublesome practice, 
I think a much needed reform would soon be achieved. 
Men and women of moderate means and unpretending 
natures could thus be neatly and respectably disposed 
of, without in the least interfering with those of more os- 
tentatious means and predilections. Respectfully Yours, 
Ss. T. 


This question of the most proper and economical 
disposal of “our disagreeable remains,” is not a 
very cheerful or enlivening theme. If we have got 
to die, it is a matter of comparative indifference 
what is subsequently done with our bodies. The 
idea of cremation appeals to one’s imagination as 
being a somewhat neater, or less repulsive method 
than ordinary burial. At any rate it would soon be 
over. There would be no,!long,; suspense—no 
fear of being buried alive. But why need we be 
always either burned or buried? Why should we 
keep on dying? It would be very much the 
pleasanter way to stop at a previous stage, and 
overcome decay and death. Why go on preparing 
for death, while to us, as Christians, this hope is 
held out? Let’s “set zs ball rolling, and see 
whether there are others who will come forward 
and help keep it moving,” until Salvation from 
Death “shall have become a tolerated and popular 
movement among us?” Can any of us “afford to 
clie” so long as it is possible to live in good health ? 
Had’n’t we better “fhght it out on ¢/7Zs line?” 


HINDOO WORSHIP. 


We glean from our reading the following, which 
is interesting as showing that when the world was 
in its infancy, people spoke and acted with more of 
the simplicity and directness of little children than 
they now do. It is quite in contrast too, with the 
Shaker ideas on the same subject, as described in a 
poem entitled, “ Victory over the Man of Sin, 
which we find in Mr. Nordhoff’s “ Communistic 
Societies : ” 


“From time immemorial, an emblem has been 
worshiped in Hindostan as the type of creation, or 
the origin of life. It is the most, common symbol 
of Siva, and 1s universally connected with his wor- 
ship. To understand the original intention of this 
custom, we should remember that Siva was not 
merely the reproducer of human forms ; he'repre- 
sented the Fructifying Principle, the Generating 
Power that pervades the universe, producing sun, 
moon, stars, men, animals, and plants. The symbol 
to which we have alluded is always in his temples. 
It is usually placed in the inmost recess, or 
sanctuary, sculptured in granite, marble or ivory. 
otten crowned with flowers, and surmounted by a 
golden star. Lamps are kept burning before it, 
and on festival occasions it is illuminated by a lamp 
with seven branches,’supposed to _represent the 
planets. Small images of this emblem, carved in 
ivory, gold, or crystal, are often worn as ornaments 
ahout the neck. The pious use them in their 
prayers, and often have them buried with them. 
Devotees of Siva have it written on their foreheads 
in the form of a perpendicular mark. The maternal 
emblem is likewise a religious type, and worshipers 
of Vishnu represent it on their forel.eads by a hori- 
zontal mark, with three short perpendicular lines. 

The serious impression made on the minds of 
ancient devotees by the great mysteries of con- 
ception and birth, is every-where observable in the 
metaphysical theories and religious ceremonies of 
Hindostan. They suppose that brahm comprised 
within himself both the masculine and feminine 
principle, therefore his name is in the neuter gen- 
der. By thought he separated the two, and pro- 
duced Brahma, who is often called the “ First Male 
of the Universe.” His wife is Sereswaty, God- 
dess of Imagination and Invention, from whom 
proceeced first music, then language, literature, and 
the arts. By her aid Brahma formed the mun- 
dane egg, which produced the world. Every 
masculine deity has a feminine companion, through 
whose agency new forms of being are produced. 
Lacshmi, Goddess of Abundance, who presides 
over harvests, is mate of Vishnu. the Preserver. 
Siva has numerous wives, according to his various 
titles in the multifarious departments of destruction 
or change. Under the name of Iswara, he is wed- 
ded to Isa, or Isi, supposed to represent Nature, 
which invall languages is metaphorically called she, 
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As changer of the seasons, and promoter of ger- 
mination, he unites with Parvati, Goddess of 
Illusions or Enchantments. As Time, the De- 
stroyer, his mate is the dark goddess Cali, with 
four hinds full of deadly weapons, a necklace of 
human skulls, and a girdle of slaughtered giants’ 
hands. 

“There is a very striking difference in the 
habits of the Asiatic and European mind with re- 
gard to ideas deemed by us indelicate. Hindoo 
Sacred Writings abound with metaphors drawn 
from sexual love, to illustrate the intimate and 
fruitful union of God with Nature. So completely 
do they mingle natural and spiritual ideas on this 
subject, that even voluptuous scenes in their 
amorous poetry are often allegorical descriptions of 
the blessed absorption of a sanctified human soul 
into the Divine soul of the Universe. Sir William 
Jonés remarks :—‘ It never seems to have entered 
the heads of Hindoo legislators, or people, that 
any thing natural could be offensively obscene, a 
singularity which pervades all their writing and 
conversation, but is no proof of the depravity of 
their morals.’ °—Zydia Maria Child. 
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THE NEW BOOR. 


HE volume of Home-Talks now before us, is a 

book suited to persons in every station of life. 
It is pregnant with truth which must come home to 
the heart of every one who reads. The language 
is simple, the style clear. Open at any page, and 
you will find passages which seem written for your 
particular benefit, so exactly do they fit your case. 
The book is worthy of a review, but we can 
scarcely do better than to insert the Preface, which 
is a brief history of the Home-Talks themselves: 


PREFACE. 


“The familiar discourses contained in this vol- 
ume were spoken in the free atmosphere of home 
without any formality or pre-arrangement. It 


would not be a correct imagination to connect them ° 


with any thing like a pulpit and a formal and 
solemn assembly. They should rather be asso- 
ciated with irregular social groups, bright evening 
lamps and a ruddy hearth. They began in Putney, 
Vermont, a village clustering around a waterfall 
and looking down into the valley of the Connecticut. 
They were afterwards continued at Oneida when 
there was nothing there but a saw-mill and the 
rude block houses of the pioneers and Indians; 
then in a Brooklyn parlor close down by the ships ; 
then again at Oneida in the ‘Hall’ of the ‘New 
House ;’ then at Wallingford, Connnecticut, on the 
side of Mount Tom, looking out from among the 
orchards to the Quinnipiac velow, and to the sharp 
village-steeples beyond ; and last of all at Joppa, a 
lonely station on the Oneida Lake where the west 
winds roll in the waves and pile up the sand. 

“They have been quite irregular in their inter- 
vals of delivery, but really continuous with one 
exception. From the beginning of 1854 to the 
latter part of 1863, Mr. Noyes was silent, but not 
inactive. Those were ten years of great endeavor, 
when the Oneida Community was laying its social 
and business foundations. In that time it was 
learning music and industry. Then came science 
and literature and the ‘Talks’ went on again, in a 
little different key. 

“ They were at first reported from memory and 
from such notes as could be taken in long hand ; 
but since the days of phonography they have been 
reported verbatim. For two or three years past, 
Mr. Noyes has been revising them as they have 





appeared in the Oneida Circular. It is from these 
revised Talks (which are but a small part of the 
whole) that the present volume has been mostly 
taken ; and in anticipation of future selections from 
the same source we call it Volume I. Its publica- 
tion is in no wise due to its author, and we are 
sure it has not been carried on in any spirit of 
literary pretension. Mr. Noyes expects to be 
judged by what he has done and not by what he 
has said. Literature is to him, as it is to life on 
the whole, what music is to the marching column. 
He cares more for the good shots, than he does for 
the sound of the drum. 

“The spirit of the Home-Talks has always been 
the life and breath of the Oneida Community. 
They may therefore seem like the talk of the 
initiated to the initiated ; but to the contemplative 
reader we trust they will offer very little that is un- 
meaning. In fact itis a book for the heart and 
should be ‘read with the pit of the stomach.’ The 
printing, the electrotyping, the binding, and all the 
practical details of this venture have been the glad 
labor of’men and women who have so learned 
to read it. It may therefore have some of that 
magnetism which belongs to a work of love. To 
those who can find the life of these Talks, they 
will be food and words of healing; and in full 
accord, we trust, with that life which at one time 
showed itself in the writings of Moses; at another 
time in the poems of David and Isaiah; then in 
the patient philosophy of Job; then again in the 
simple naratives of the four Evangelists; and 
then in the deep, spiritual disquisitions of the 
Great Apostle.” 


ANN ELIZA’S DIVORCE SUIT. 


OME of the newspapers have entirely misap- 
‘J prehended the recent action of Judge McKean, 
in the suit for divorce brought against Brigham 
Young by Ann Eliza, his nineteenth “wife.” It 
has been announced that a divorce was granted, 
and some wild legal speculations have been in- 
dulged in. For example one of the great New 
York dailies editorially argues thus: “In this 
country a woman can not secure a divorce unless 
sie is a legal wife. ANN ELIzaA got a divorce; 
therefore she and all her associate Mesdames 
YounG were lawfully married.” . Thus Judge 
McKean had been legalizing polygamy, the very 
institution people supposed he was trying to 
destroy. 

This argument is somewhat injured by the fact 
that the divorce has not been granted to Ann Eliza. 
The decision of Judge McKean was upon a motion 
to grant attorney’s fees and monthly alimony 
pending litigation—z. ¢. until her case should be 
tried and decided. He adjudged that Brigham 
should pay the counsel fees—$3,000.—due from 
Aun Eliza, and that he should also pay her $500. 
monthly alimony, pending decision. The case has 
been before the court nineteen months, so that the 
latter item a'ready amounts to $9,500. The time 
for payment of the counsel fees was limited, and 
as Mr. Young failed to respond with the cash, he 
was fined $25 and put in jail one day for contempt 
of court. As to the power of the court to grant a 
divorce, Judge McKean says: 

“Where a woman married according to the forms of 
said ‘Church’ sues for divorce, and presents a com- 
plaint good in law and the defendant, admitting the 
marriage and cohabitation, alleges that the plaintiff had 
another husband, and he, the defendant, had another 
wife living at the time of said marriage, there being no 
replication under the Practice act of Utah, the law 
denies these allegations for the plaintiff, and the defend- 
ant must prove them. If it shall be proved thata 
marriage sought to be dissolved was, to the knowledge 
of the parties at the time of entering into it, a polyga- 
mous or bigamous marriage, this court will not grant a 


decree of divorce. But the court is nut permitted to 
presume what the proofs will be.” 


It may, however, still be questioned whether the 


granting of alimony, even pendente lite, does not 
pre-suppose marriage. If they were not legally 
married how can Brigham Young be compelled to 
pay for her support ? 


HOW TO GET ACQUAINTED. 





CCASIONALLY one or another of our sub- 
scribers asks us to give the names of, or a letter 


| of introduction to, some other subscribers or cor- 
| respondents whose acquaintance they wish to make. 





Most frequently those inquired after are persons 
who have written some communication to the Cir- 
CULAR. We always feel some hesitation about 
responding to such requests, for, as any one may see, 
it is quite a delicate matter. Both parties ought to 
be consulted, and, in any case, some responsibility 
for the result might attach to us. Still, we recog- 
nize it as a natural desire on the part of these 
people that they should want to get acquainted 
with others of like faith and sympathies, and with 
those situated somewhat similarly to themselves. 
They might encourage and strengthen each other a 
great deal. A plan occurs to us by which some 
such general acquaintance may be gradually and 
safely brought about. 

It is this: Let those who desire such an acquain- 
tance make the CIRCULAR the medium of commu- 
nication. If you want to tell your experience or 
ask advice of other subscribers, do it through the 
CIRCULAR. The circulation of our paper is pecu- 
liar. It is not large, yet it is very wide spread. 
Among our subscribers and correspondents are 
residents of England, France, Russia, Australia, 
India, New Zealand, Sandwich Islands, Canada, 
and the various sections of the United States, 
including Oregon and California. At Auckland, 
New Zealand, there is quite an interesting little 
coiony of persons who take the CIRCULAR. They 
recently sent us a neat draft paying for their united 
subscriptions. A gentleman who holds some 
position on beard one of the U. S. frigates in the 
southern seas, has his paper sent regularly, and 
evidently esteems it. 

Now, kind friends, it is evident that if you are 
so inclined you may easily entertain and edify each 
other and us all. Write out the things that are 
uppermost in your minds and send them in to us. 
Do not hesitate because you are not accustomed 
to writing. We will help you all we can. Any 
good faith experience you may have, or some 
description of your country or surroundings, or 
any original observation of nature, might be written 
about. There is a wide range open to you; any 
thing which interests you is a proper subject on 
which to write. A few sketches of life in New 
Zealand, India, or on board a U. S. ship, would 
certainly be entertaining. We invite you all to try 
this plan, reserving to ourselves perfect liberty to 
print only such matter as we think will be profita- 
ble. Perhaps we shall sometimes use a part and 
reject the rest. Gradually you will come to know 
each other in this way. Mr. Porter might begin 
by telling us how he and Mr. W. catch fish in 
Kansas river, and how they dispose of them. 

F. W. S. 


OUR OBFECT IN LIFE. 


E are sometimes accused of selfishness ; of 
excluding ourselves from society, of hoard- 

ing up riches, of surrounding our home with 
luxuries, and of living narrow, egotistical lives. It 
is true that we have many outward comforts; we 
are prospered in business, and in a sense, we have 
received a hundred fold in this life for all that we 
honestly gave up when we forsook every thing for 
the Cause. For the rigorous economy, discomfort 
and want, even, that we underwent during those 
years when Communism was in its infancy ; when 
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in the simplicity of our hearts we asked God to 
supply our treasury day by day, we are truly receiv- 
ing a rich reward. Our necessities are abundantly 
supplied, we are not corroded by care—surely our 
cup runneth over. 


We are content to be misunderstood by the 
generation in which we live—for misunderstood we 
seem to be by the mass of folks—because we feel sure 
that when our history is truthfully recorded, future 
generations will bless us for building up religious 
Communism. Every year, month, week, day and 
hour, we are weaving a woof which must tell in the 
times to come. Ours is a bold experiment, and it 
calls for the kind of heroism to thoroughly and 
conscientiously carry it out, that the early Christ- 
jans had. We must needs bear persecutions, 
revilings and lashings—of which the critics of this 
century are so capable—with Christian fortitude. 
Our life is fraught with experience which calls for 
stern sacrifices, which but for our religion, and our 
faith in the guidance of a Supreme Being, we 
should turn from disheartened. Does any one 
deem it possible to live out principles which are so 
at variance with those of society as are ours, with- 
out a trial of faith so great as at times, to cause 
severe suffering ? 


We are content—yea, glad—to forego the good 
opinion of the world at large (formidable as that 
world may be), in order to live out the principles 
which we have espoused; which we believe to be 
true, and which we are willing to wait a life-time to 
see justified before all nations. To live in the 
midst of society, and not be of society calls for 
Christian heroism. To suffer opprobrium—to be 
branded as impure and unchaste, when the very 
obiect of our lives is purity and chastity, is an in- 
justice which time alone can disprove. The popular 
verdict is against us. We are lumped indiscriminate- 
ly with infidel socialists and free-lovers; scathing 
vindictives are hurled at us from nearly every 
sanctum in the country. How can it be otherwise, 
so long as truth is of less value than popularity? 
Editors and literary men can not afford to lose the 
approval of their readers. Were they to es- 
chew public opinion and in a scientific spirit in- 
quire into the principles and lives of us Commu- 
nists, and write as they found them, would their 
verdict still be against us? But we forget. This 
is not a period when truth is most sought after. 
We must wait yet awhile. 


Yet these misstatements do not disturb us. 
We have an inner consciousness that we are doing 
right. We havea profound belief that we have a 
mission to perform in the world ; this makes us fear- 
less—gives us courage to work on, hoping erelong 
to live down the deep-seated prejudice that prevails 
so widely through the country, in regard tous. We 
are acity set ona hill which can not be hid. Neither 
have we concealed our light under a bushel. We 
have published to the world in plainest terms our 
principles—both social and religious—and we are 
trying sincerely and faithfully to carry them out in 
our daily lives. This is a great work—greater 
than it may seem to those who have never tried it. 
The perpetuity of Communism depends on the 
entire unity of its members; the entire unity of its 
members depends on their capability of subjecting 
the natural to the spiritual; the subjecting of the 
natural to the spiritual necessitates a work of grace 
in each individual; this can only be attained 
by accepting Christ in the heart as a complete 
Savior from sin. Here is our religion in a nut- 
shell. The molding and chiselling of character, 
the battling with temptations, the work of self-con- 
quest, our system of truth-telling—all help for- 
ward the one great object—Christian Communism. 
It is for this we live together. We have a fixed 
determination to abide by our principles, enduring 
the cross and despising the shame, leaving our 





wrongs to be redressed and our course to be justi- 
fied by that great vindicator—TRUTH. H. M. W. 


HOME ITEMS. 





ONEIDA. 


THE following brief epistleca me to hand last week ‘ 


Boston, Mass., Mar. 20, 1875. 
S1rs:—You will remember me as J. Shedd— 
who made application to become a member of the 
Oneida Community; but I thank God from the 
bottom of my heart for being refused. Since 1 
came home my eyes have been opened to the danger 
I was in. Had you accepted me, you would have 
secured one more soul for hell. I will thank God 
every day of my life for having delivered me from 
the company of such hogs. I did not give my 

right name, nor will I give it now. J. SHEDD. 


[That is the way! When Mr. Shedd was here 
he so persistently begged to join, that we could 
with difficulty get rid of him. He was in a 
monstrous hurry. We said No! His letter shows 
that we did wisely. Evidently something beside 
religion sent him here. | 

THERE has been such frequent interchange be- 
tween here and W. C. during the last year, especial- 
ly the past winter, that at the present time the family 
there is largely made up of persons who were but 
lately our every-day associates; many who now 
constitute a part of this family were a short time 
avo corresponding with us from there. 

Last week “A. B.” stepped in among us one 
morning, bringing with him a trunk full of the 
new books. These books are neatly and attractively 
bound, contain a steel engraving of Mr. Noyes, 
and reading matter that will amply repay any one 
for an attentive perusal. See editorial on this 
subject. 


Mr. S. NEWHOUSE lately received the following 
friendly letter in regard to our traps: 





,» Mass., March 13, 1875. 

“ Dear Sir:—Some three years ago, I ordered 
six No. 5 bear traps of you, and they came to me, in 
the wilds of Western North Carolina. With them, 
came also a copy of your ‘Trapper’s Guide ;’ from 
which excellent work, I gained much practical infor- 
mation. Inferring from your book, you would 
be interested in hearing any account of the efficacy 
of your traps, in capturing bear, etc., I take the lib- 
erty to write you. Since the spring of 1873, I have 
captured twenty-six fine bear; and in no case 
have the traps failed. I have also caught deer, 
wolf, wild-cats, etc., etc., in large numbers. My ex- 
perience with your traps is this: they will stand 
any amount of hard usage without injury ; are sure 
to spring and sure to hold. Please send me your 
price-list of traps. Hoping to hear from you, I am 

* Yours truly, c 6 5 


THE Librarian posts on the bulletin the following 
list of . 

BOOKS PURCHASED BY THE 0. C. IN 1874. 
Edmond’s Tracts ; Night Side of Nature; Bryant’s 
Homer’s Iliad; The To-morrow of Death; Sel- 
den’s Table-Talk ; Word’s and their Uses; Men- 
tal Cure; History of the Supernatural; Clock 
Struck One; Clock Struck Two; Herodotus 
(Rawlinson’s); Cryptogamic Botany; Sam Law- 
son; Modern Spiritualism, (N. B. Wolfe); Con- 
servation of Energy ; The Woman in White; Ed- 
win Drood; Harriet Newell; Practical Floricul- 
ture; Principles of Science ; Mauprat; Monsieur 
Sylvester; Artizan’s Guide ; Antonio ; John Hali- 
fax Gentleman; The Ogilvies; The Wide Wide 
World; Queen Hortense ; Strange Visitors ; Real 
Life in Spirit land ; The Future Life ; The Alham- 
bra, (Irving); The Spy, (Cooper); British Marine 
Alge; Wuthering Heights; Flashes of Light; 
Dana’s Geology ; Waldfried ; Animal Magnetism ; 
Book on Mediums, (Kardec); The Scarlet Letter ; 
Blithedale Romance ; Original Lists of Emigrants. 
etc.; Alpha; Concerning Spiritualism ; The Two 
Worlds ; Shooting on the Wing; Longfellow’s 
Poems; The Gilded Age; The Waverly Novels 


‘always on a jump to do something or other. 
‘break down tissue (as the doctors tell about), in a 
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(complete); My Novel, (Bulwer); Lecture on Mis- 
sions, (Miiller); Dictionary Old English ; Popular 
History of Lichens ; Cooke’s Chemistry; Divine 
Comedy, (Dante); Rose of Dissentis ; Tennyson’s 
Poems; Annual Cyclopedia; Bulwer’s Novels 
(complete) ; Papa’s Own Girl; Events in the Life 
of a Seer; Defense of Modern Spiritualism ; No- 
ble deeds of Women; Decision of Character; 
Geethe’s Ballads; Our Village ; Boccaccio’s De- 
cameron; Age of Elizabeth, (Hazlitt); Jerusa- 
lem Delivered, (Tasso); Seers of all Ages; Incidents 
in my Life, (Home); Inner Life ; Great Harmoni- 
ca, (4th vol.); Harbinger of Health ; Death and 
the After Life; Stellar Key to the Summer Land ; 
Diseases of the Brain and Nerves; Biographia 
Literaria; Theodore Parker in Spirit Life ; Ninety- 
Three; The Circuit Rider ; Poetical Quotations ; 
Beaumont and Fletcher ; Aristophanes’ Comedies ; 
Elizabeth or the Exiles of Siberia; Biography of 
Mrs. Conant; Spirit Pilgrim ; Children of the Ab- 
hey; Report on Spiritualism; Robert Hall, Biog- 
raphy and Works; Stories of Infinity; Soul of 
things, (3 vols.); Glimpses of a Brighter Land; 
What Am 1; The Mendal; A Tale of Eternity, 
etc.; Genesis of the New England Churches ; My 
Opinions and Betsy Bobbitt’s ; Roughing It ; From 
the Earth to the Moon; Kiss for a Blow; Key to 
North American Birds. 


HOW A LAZY MAN BUILDS A FIRE. 


I pon’ think it is true that “lazy men always 
take the most pains,” as a foolish old proverb 
says. We use our wits to save labor just as other 
folks do, and occasionally we make a miscalcula- 
tion, as every body else does. There is a class of 
people who seem to feel themselves elevated on a 
moral pinnacle far above us, because they are 
They 


frightfully reckless manner, in order to accomplish 
some little trifling job, that in many cases might 
be done with a fraction of the labor, if they were 
wise enough to employ half of the study and 
thought we do before attempting any exertion of 
much consequence. 

As a case in point, I give to the public a method 


of rebuilding a fire in a base-burning stove. I had 
it from a shining light in our order. My base- 


burner holds about two scuttles-full, and whenever 
it goes out which is oftener than I could wish, it is 
always soon after I have filled it as full as it can 
hold. The reckless tissue-breaker, that I have 
mentioned, would doubtless attack the stove with 
shovel, poker, scuttle and ash-pail, and clean the 
whole thing out from top to bottom; scatter coal 
and ashes all over the carpet, blacken his hands, 
and fill his hair and whiskers with dirt. Then he 
would lug the scuttle out to the sifter, rattle 
out the ashes, and pick out the cinders, enveloped 
meanwhile in dense clouds of dust. He next gets 
a basket of kindlings, rebuilds his fire, and if 
he is a neat man, spends half an hour in cleaning 
himself up and brushing the carpet. Then he 
casts an admiring glance in his looking-glass, and 
says to himself, “‘That’s the way to put a little job 
through! I like to see a fellow when he has some- 
thing to do, pitch into it, and not be afraid of 
getting his fingers dirty.” 

But I don’t do so at all. When I come around 
and find the fire out, I say “‘That’s good, I sha’n’t 
have to bring any coal to-day.” And 1 let it go for 
a day or two till I begin to think how nice it would 
seem to have a fire again. Then I go down and 
get. some kindlings, open two or three of the 
little mica doors that surround the fire-pot, stick 
as many kindlings on top of the coal as I can, 
and set fire to them. Then I draw up my 
rocking-chair and take up a good book. When the 
kindlings burn down a little, | put in some more. 
By replenishing the fire three or four times, the 
coal gets well started, and in the course of fifteen 
or twenty minutes I have my base-burner going 
again as nicely as ever. It takes some practice 
and skill to do it successfully, especially with a 
small lot of kindlings; but the avoidance of dust 
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and dirt, and general muss, amply repay the 
trouble of acquiring it in its perfection. You have 
a delicious sense of having saved a certain amount 
of strength that will be ready for use when some 
occasion really worth while arises. You have 
practically demonstrated that “skill is better than 
strength.” TISSUE-SAVER. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


are not always dull reading: it is a fact, that one 
can sometimes get more succulence out of a page of 
advertisements, than can be found in half-a-dozen 
pages of more pretentious matter. For example: 
here on the sheet before me, is an engraving of 
the “ Magic Inkstand.” Its magic consists in the 
fact, that though of ordinary size it will yield ten 
quarts of choice ink. You have only to add water 
from time to time to the ingredients within. Price 
two dollars. 

There is a flavor uf poetry in the next: “ Beauti- 
ful Ever Blooming Roses.” For the trifling sum 
of one dollar, you will receive five vigorous 
plants; what an ornament in your chamber 
window, and a source of joy forever would these 
fragrant roses be and how cheap! 

Here is fun: “ Magic, Mirth and Mystery :” con- 
taining charades, games, puzzles, tricks, stories, 
jokes etc. Illustrated. Mailed on the receipt of a 
three cent stamp. 

Attention, scribes, to the next: A “Fountain 
Pen,” that will write ten hours. Shippers will now 
give heed : 

A “ Stencil Plate,” so made, that by a simple de- 
vice, anv name or address can be formed in a mo- 
ment. Just think, instead of bothering with a hun- 
dred plates as Mr. U.does in shipping the traps, 
one would be all sufficient. 

An “Infallible Fire-Kindier,” for lighting coal 
fires. This is accompanied by a spirited cut, repre- 
senting a long, waving sheet of flame issuing from 
an oval-shaped metalic vessel attached to a handle. 
If this is safe to use, it would be an excellent in- 
vestment, saving so much hard, disagreeable work 
on cold winter mornings. We commend it to 
“ Tissue-Saver.” 

“‘ Great offer :” for the sum of one dollar, note 
what attractions: first is offered twenty steel re- 
productions, from engravings worth thirty dollars. 
Second, you will receive ‘a first class weekly 
paper, (tis’nt best to advertise it) till July first, 
which contains two serial stories by well-known 
authors, worth in book form three dollars, besides 
miscellaneous reading matter, and one hundred and 
fifty pages of illustrations. Here is material for a 
scrapbook at least. 

Another pictorial offer gives a list of subjects of 
seventy fine steel reproductions ranging in price 
from twenty to fifty cents. Portfolios made to 
contain them are described. 

Are you bald? if so the bald spot can be so 
adroitly covered that each individual false hair to 
all appearances issues directly from the scalp. 

A little printing-press for amateurs, whereby one 
can print his own visiting cards, issue a circular, or 
even print a very small daily if he choose: only 
four dollars. 

Two rival organ-makers, each claim to have 
54,000 in use. Suspicious coincidence. To re- 
count the seductive offers of the watch companies, 
the silverware men, the piano makers, and the book 
publishers, would consume too much of the Cir- 
CULAR’S valuable space. JACK. 


WE have received another edifying letter ftom 
the young friend who wrote to us two weeks ago 
of her religious experience. We copy a few ex- 
tracts : 

“T feel as if it would do me ever so much good 
to keep my heart open to you—if it will not be an 


intrusion on your time. I have been so happy in | tion. 





the Lord for the past three or four weeks, that I 
am led to compare the pleasures of the outer and 
inner man, the pleasure of the world and the pleas- 
ure in the Lord, and wonder why we are duped 
so long—but I will never cease to give thanks that 
I am called even now. You know to whom much 
is forgiven, the same can love much, and this ap- 
plies to me surely. 

“One evening, some six weeks ago, my husband 
and I were sitting idle—and for want of something 
to do we proposed to criticise each other (surely a 
good spirit prompted the thought). Mr. L. led the 
way, by criticising me for impatience with our little 
boy. We were to tell each other’s greatest fault. 
and this he pronounced mine, which I knew 
was the truth. I had tried and tried, again and 
again to overcome this besetting sin of mine, with 
mo success at all—and had grieved over it many a 
time. That was his criticism of me and all that 
I could get him to say. 

“ Then he called on me to give him his criticism. 
I told him it had been only two or three days since 
I had firmly resolved never to speak of what I 
thought to be his greatest fault ; but as he insisted 
I said, Smoking! 1 had no other fault to find with 
him. But to be brief with my story—the next 
time we were up for criticism he had so nearly con- 
quered his fault that my criticism was turned to 
commendation ; and zow he has given up smoking 
entirely. So much for loving criticism. I can not 
begin to tell you how much I had scolded and 
stormed and begged and teased and implored him 
to quit it—all to no purpose before. I was greatly 
pleased to be praised for the improvement he 
thought I had made. 


“ This looks a little strange to me, when I look back 
and see how much I had tried to rid myself of this 
fault; and those who have used tobacco know 
what it is to give it up when they make the trial. 
I have so much to. be thankful for. Yes, the 
Lord is encouraging me all the while—I could 
almost say petting me. I have found him so lov- 
ing and dear, and so zear when I thought he was 
afar off, cold and reserved, hard to be found. O, 
that I may always glorify Him for his goodness to 
the children of men. z.” 


THE New York 77mes gives some very good ad- 
vice which is of such general application, and with- 
al so seasonable, we hope it will be heeded. Says 
the 7imes: 

“The necessity for caution in donning Spring clothing 
will be very great this year. Coming out of a Winter, 
the severest that we have had for twenty years, the first 
impulse of young and old will be to throw off the gar- 
ments that have done such constant service during the 
dreary months that have passed. 

* * * * » * co « 

“Those who have suffered and are still suffering from 
throat and lung affections will scarcely need to be told 
of the folly of throwing off heavy shoes, and flannel 
underclothing, after experiencing a few days of the oppres- 
sively warm weather which usually marks the beginning 
of Spring ; for it may be presumed that they have learn- 
ed wisdom. But the case is altogether different with 
those who have had the luck to preserv@ good health 
throughout. Unless they are forewarned, they may be 
expected to disincumber themselves of overcoats, heavy 
underclothing, and heavy shoes as soon as they begin to 
feel in the least oppressed by the weight of them. 

“Itis never wise to make changes of this character, 
no matter how moderate a Winter may have preceeded 
a Spring. The body should be accustomed to the alter- 
ed conditions by a gradual process. Numerous deaths 
occur every year from diseases contracted through a !ack 
of prudence in the matter of clothing. This year for 
the reasons which we have already mentioned there is 
more need than ever to proceed gradually with the duty 
of conforming to the necessities of the seasons, and it is 
to be hoped that this truth may not be lost sight of, 
Of little less importance is the subject of house ventila- 
According to the judgment of a great many 





otherwise well informed persons, there is nothing so 
good for health in Spring as ‘plenty of fine fresh 
air.” As a consequence of this foolish belief, the 
windows are thrown up, at the front and rear of the 
house. The ‘pleasant’ current of air thus produced is 
particularly ‘enjoyed’ by ladies, until they contract what 
they call their Spring colds, and then the very opposite 
extreme is reached. The ‘airing’ process ceases, and 
the house is kept so tightly closed that an ordinarily 
healthy person finds it difficult to breathe in it. There 
are others who let their fires go out the first warm 
day that comes, and do not build them again until 
fairly driven to it by a continuance of ‘chilly even- 
ings.’ The houses should be well aired, but the 
temperature should not be reduced so as to endanger 
health. The gradual process should be as strictly ob- 
served as in reference to personal clothing. These two 
points may not come within the ordinary range of news- 
paper discussion, but as they affect the comfort and 
health of thousands, we can not deem them unworthy of 
notice.” 


THE AYRSHIRE. 

Tue Dairy Cow; A Monograph on the Ayrshire 

Breed ot Cattle. By E. Lewis and J. N. Sturte- 
vant. A. Williams & Co., Boston, Publishers. 


In the south-western part of Scotland lies, bor- 
dering the sea, the county of Ayr. containing 
1.149 square miles. A century ago its agricultural 
interests were in a deplorable condition. We are 
told that then “there was hardly a_ practicable 
roid in the county. The farm-houses were mere 
hovels moated with clay. The few ditches which 
existed were ill constructed, and the hedges worse 
preserved. The land was overrun with weeds and 
rushes. There were no fallows, nor green crops, 
nor sown grass. The ground was scourged with 
oats succeeding crops of oats, as long as the har- 
vest would pay for the seed and labor, and afford 
a small surplus of oatmeal for the family; then 
after a period of sterility, or overrun with thistles, 
it was called upon for another scanty crop. As 
there were few or no enclosures the cattle were 
either tethered or herded during the summer 
months, and from the end of harvest till the en- 
suing seed-time were suffered to poach the fields. 
Sturved during the winter, they were scarcely able 
to rise without aid in the spring, and perpetually 
harassed during summer were never in a fit con- 
dition for market.” At the present time Ayrshire 
is one of the most prosperous counties of Scot- 
land; her mines of coal and iron are well worked; 
her manufactures are somewhat extensive; her 
land is well cultivated, and her cattle attract per- 
haps more attention than those of any other region 
of the same size in the world. As meat-producers 
ihe Short-Horns of England take the lead, as 
workers the handsome Devons, as butter-producers 
tl» Alderneys, but for milk and general dairy pur- 
poses the Ayrshires to-day undoubtedly hold the 
first rank in this country and Canada. It is too 
early to say whether the Dutch or Holstein will 
successfully compete with the Ayrshire in these 
respects. 





The book before us, as its title implies, is writ- 
ten in the interest of the Ayrshire breed of cattle; 
and is as attractive as good printing, a clear style, 
and an enthusiastic appreciation of the subject can 
make it. It treats of the Ayrshire cow as a milk- 
ing animal, as a butter and cheese and meat pro- 
ducer, of her adaptability to different localities; it 
gives her origin, and traces her improvement ; it 
mentions the various imporiations into this coun- 
try, and closes with a learned discussion of the 
peculiarities of the milk of different breeds. 

Under the head of “Milk Yield” we find some 
rather startling facts: that Ayrshire Lass gave 
June 16, 1861, when eleven years old, 74 lbs., while 
Red Rose gave on the same day 84 lbs., and in the 
month of August of the same year 2,168 lbs., or 
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an average of nearly 70 Ibs. per day—which facts 
were published in the “Transactions of the New 
York Agricultural Society.” Old Creamer, an 
Ayrshire of high grade, owned by Gen. S. D. 
Hungerford of Adams, N. Y., is certified to have 
given in three successive days a total of 302 lbs. of 
milk, and in the month of June 2,820 lbs., or an 
average of 94 lbs. per day—supposed to be the 
greatest flow of milk ever recorded. 

The chapter on improvement is of general inter- 
est, showing how the present Ayrshire is the re- 
sult of crossings and selections that have gone on 
for nearly a century, and indicating (indirectly of 
course) how other breeds of animals and even man 
himself might be improved, could equal skill .nd 
intelligence be brought to bear. We append two 
paragraphs froin this part of the Monograph : 

“The Ayrshire breed is undoubtedly the de- 
scendant of the original wild breed, modified by 
civilization, and more particularly by selection; 
and the selection has certainly been aided by ihe 
variations produced by crossing with other «nd <is- 
tinct breeds. Improvement, as thus begun, was 
probably at first local, then gradually extended, un- 
til the enclosure of the fields, and the demand for 
certain produce, increased the number of -he areas 
of local betterment. These agencies, acting fora 
long time, but more particularly within the period 
comprised in the last of the eighteenth and first of 
the nineteenth centuries, resulted in an animal of 
varied markings, but distinct quality; and in 1810 
we can claim the existence of an improved race. of 
remarkable dairy capacities, so well bred as-to be 
permanent for the breed. 

“The origin of the Ayrshire breed is, in a word, 
adaptation. The united efforts of the spirit of im- 
provement, and the influence of locality, acting on 
such materials as were at hand, and guided by an 
unconscious selection, acted on by a general iitel- 
ligence, produced an animal which is a determmate 
product, of an age characterized by a special ac- 
tivity in promoting progress. The same agencies 
which evolved the steam-enzine into usefulness 
had a part in evolving the improved Ayrshire cow.” 

In the Appendix it is shown that milk contains 
myriads of minute globules of mixed fats, enclosed 
each in an enveloping substance; that these glob- 
ules are of varying size, some so small as to ap- 
pear as granules under a magnifying power of 800 
diameters, while others occasionally attain a size 
of 1-1500 of an inch; that some milks have these 
globules and granules more abundant than others ; 
that the dimension of these small bodies vary in 
the milk of different breeds of cows, and even in 
cows of the same breed; that the size of the glob- 
ules is modified to some extent by feed; that the 
size of the globules of the same cow is different at 
various periods from the time of her calving; that 
the size of the globules, other things being equal, 
determines the time of churning; that mixed milk 
from two or more breeds does not produce so much 
butter as the same milk churned separately; to- 
gether with other facts equally interesting and im- 
portant to the dairyman. W. A. H. 


A WEDDING FEAST. 


Don Quixote and his faithful Sancho, happened, 
one sultry day, to stray into a cool grove where a 
grand wedding entertainment was _ preparing. 
The incident is thus racily set forth: 


“The first object that presented itself to the 
eyes of Sancho, was an entire bullock spitted 
whole and depending from an elm, where it was 
slowly roasting over a fire of wood, the size of a 
middling mountain; and around it six pots, but not 
such pots as are cast in common moulds, for they 
were half jars, and each of them contained a whole 
shamble of meat; whole sheep found room in 
them and were stowed as commodiously, as if 
they had been so many pigeons. 

“There was an incredible number of cased hares 
and ready plucked fowls that hung about the 
branches of the trees, ready to be swallowed up in 
these receivers; and an infinite number of wild 
fowl with vast quantities of venison, were likewise 
hanging about the trees for the air to cool them. 





Sancho himself told about threescore skins, which, 
as it was afterwards discovered, were full of rich 
wines, every skin containing above twenty-four 
quarts. Loaves of the whitest bread were piled up 
like heaps of wheat on a threshing floor; and such 
a quantity of cheese ranged in the form of bricks, 
as seemed a wall. Two caldrons of oil larger than 
a dyer’s vat, were ready for frying their fritters and 
pancakes ; and when fried they took them out with 
strong peels, and dipped them in another pot that 
stood by, full of prepared honey. The cooks, men 
and women, amounted to above fifty, clean, good- 
humored, and all busy ; in the belly of the roasting 
bullock, were served a dozen suckling pigs, to make 
it tender and savory. Spices of all sorts, which 
seemed to have been bought by wholesale, and not 
by retail, stood in a vast chest. In short, the 
preparations for the wedding were indeed in a rustic 
taste, but in such plenty and profusion as might 
have feasted an army. 

**Sancho looked at every thing attentively, con- 
sidered each particular, and was in raptures with 
the whole; but his whole heart and affections were 
chiefly captivated by the flesh-pots ; out of them he 
would have been glad with all his heart to have 
filled about a moderate barrel. Then the wine 
skins made his bowels yearn ; and after these, the 
contents of the frying pans, if vessels of such 
immoderate size may be so called. He could hold 
out no longer, and it was not in the power of his 
nature to contain himself; therefore up he went to 
one of the cooks, and addressing himself to him 
with a humble and hungry air, begged that he 
might be permitted to sop a luncheon of bread in 
one of the pots. To which request the cook replied, 
“Hunger does not preside over this day, thanks be 
to Camacho the rich ; even alight, and see if thou 
canst find anywhere a ladle, and skim out a fowl or 
two, and much good may it do thy heart.” “I see 
no ladle,” said Sancho. “God forgive me all my 
sins !” cried the cook, “what a poor helpless thing 
thou art; stay.” So saying, he laid hold of a 
kettle, and dipping it at once into one of the half 
jar-pots, brought up three pullets, and a couple of 
geese; “Here,” said he, ‘‘ eat, make a breakfast of 
this scum, and see if you can stay your stomach 
with it till dinner time.” “I have nothing to put it 
in,” said Sancho. “ Then take the ladle and all,” 
replied the cook; ‘*Camacho’s riches and good 
fortune are sufficient to supply every thing.” 


FACTS AND TOPICS. 


The number of Afrcan explorers who have died 
while prosecuting their travels on that continent 
from 1800 to 1874 is one hundred and fifty, or an 
average of two each year.—Ga/axy. 


Australia contains trees which are lusty rivals of 
the famous California red woods. Some specimens 
of Eucalyptus amygdalina in the forest region of 
the Upper Yorra were found to be 400 feet and 
more in height.—/dzd. 


A careful estimate of the anthracite production 
of Pennsylvania has been made, which shows that 
the quantity has previously been understated. The 
quantity in 1874, a dull year comparatively, was 
21,667,386 tons. It has before been estimated at 
less than 20,000,000 tons, even in much more pros- 
perous years than the last.—/dézd. 


The law in relation to actions for breach of 


‘promise brought by males is thus expounded by 


Judge Brett, in the recent case of Townsend v. /en- 
nett: “Ifa man had been for years kissed by a 
woman, he certainly was not much the worse for it 
—but if a woman had been for years kissed by a 
man, and the engagement was broken off would 
that render any other man quite so desirous as he 
might otherwise have been to kiss her? Ifa 
woman happened to be jilted, people were apt to 
consider before they determined to be a second 
suitor. But did this apply to a man? A man 
could not go crying about the world that he had 
been jilted by a woman. Again, when women got 
toward middle life it happened that they did not readi- 
ly get married: but a middle-aged man had much 
less difficulty in getting a wife than a woman had a 
husband.- The jury must judge why that was; he 





was sure he did not know. All women were crea- 
tures that should be worked for by men, and no man 
—that was, no real man—had any other thought ; 
and women, except in the case of a few strong- 
minded ladies, thought tnat their business was to 
stay at home and mind the family; and men 
thought so too. When a woman became engaged 
she looked forward to a comfortable home, where 
she would be worked tor: and that prospect she 
would lose by the engagement being broken off. 
A man, however, after the breach of such an en- 
gagement would have the same power of working 
for himself as before, and in this respect, therefore, 
the man was not in the same position as the wo- 
man. There were some persons—judges among 
them—who fthought that no action of this nature 
should be permitted to be brought, but others 
thought that in such a case a woman might well 
be allowed to sue. The jury might consider 
whether they thought that any man should bring 
such an action for compensation for his wounded 
feelings. A man was a more robust creature than 
a woman; he had enjoyed her society for years, 
and simply enjoyed it no more, but still he could 
work for himself as well as he did before. As to 
‘wounded feelings,’ they would ask themselves 
whether a man could bring such an action except 
for a money loss.”—A/lbany Law Fournal. 


SCIENTIFIC ITEMS. 


It was one of Pasteur’s deductions from his theory of 
fermentation, that the physical life of fruit cells con- 
tinues after the fruit separates from its parent tree. The 
result of this continued activity is the formation of alco- 
hol, even when the fruit is put in closed vessels, seclu- 
ded from the atmospheric oxygen. The theory has late- 
ly been confirmed by the results of experiments, in 
which apples, pears, cherries, lemons, and other fruit, 
and also certain leaves, nuts, and grains, were found to 
develop alcohol in closed vessels. The investigators, 
MM. Lechartier and Beliamy, conclude that life does 
not become extinct in the cells when the separation of 
the fruit, leaf, or grain from the plant takes place. The 
continuance of vital functions in the absence of oxygen 
consists in consuming sugar and producing alcohol and 
carbonic acid. When the latter is produced all vitality 
has ceased. Fruits and vegetables, therefore, remain in 
an inert condition indefinitely, if no organic ferment is 
developed in their interior. A peculiar phenomenon 
was observed in regard to beet roots and potatoes. 
Though they develop alcohol and carbonic acid, like the 
fruits, they do not contain any alcoholic ferment, but in 
the acid liquor which saturates the softened tissues of 
the fermented vegetables the authors have recognized 
bacteria of different sizes.—Galaxy. 


THE NEWS. 
There are 754 journals of various kinds in Paris. In 
all the rest of France there are but 562. 

Fourteen thousand adult pupils are attending the 
evening lectures established by the Municipal Council 
of Paris. 

The treatment of the press by the government of 
Spain, is becoming more and more arbitrary, and causes 
much dissatisfaction among the people. All telegraphic 
dispatches are detained and examined by Government 
officials. 

In order to prevent the disastrous freshets which 
occur every spring in the Mississippi river, it is pro- 
posed to build a number of dams above the Falls of St. 
Anthony, to huld the water from the river in spring, and 
utilize it when necessary. 


The railroad war seems to be more bitter than ever. 
The New York Centra! and Erie roads which have held 
aloof from the quarrel, have been compelled to reduce 
freight rates to the west, some thirty per cent. and pro- 
pose to reduce passenger fare as low as any other line. 


Sefor Castelar has resigned his professorship in a 
Spanish university, in consequence of the action of the 
government in re-establishing in the schools and colleges 
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the exclusive use of the text-books and prospectuses, 
prescribed during Queen Isabella’s time, and otherwise 
changing the manner of public instruction. 


Russia is about to make reforms in primary instruction, 
which will consist of compulsory and gratuitous educa- 
tion in parishes and districts which express a wish for 
it. Nearly eighty-eight per cent. of the soldiers called 
out in 1872, could neither read nor write, while of the 
German army, only four per cent. could not read or 
write. 


In 1867 the steamer “ Quaker City,” took an excur- 
sion party to the Holy Land, Egypt, Greece, and 
intermediate points of interest. A similar trip is pro- 
posed for the ensuing summer and fall. A_ select 
company will leave New York, in a steamer provided 
for the purpuse, on June Ist, to be absent five months, 
and will visit Naples, Joppa, Alexandria, etc. 


Rev. T. DeWitt Talmage of Brooklyn, received a 
cable dispatch from Rev. Dr. Moody, the revivalist, 
inviting him to proceed to England for the purpose of 
assisting him. Upon presenting the matter to his 
church they unanimously decided to advise Dr. Talmage 
not to leave his congregation at present, by which advice 
he will be guided. 


Considerable excitement was occasioned in Vineland, 
N. J., March 19, by the shooting of Mr. Carruth, editor 
of the Vineland /nxdependent, by Charles K. Landis, 
known through the country as the “ Father of Vineland.” 
The quarrel arose from the publishing of an article in 
the J/udependent referring to Mr. Landis’s domestic 
troubles. Frequent threats of lynch law were made but 
Landis was secured and lodged in jail, without any 
serious trouble, his wife acccompanying him. 


A cable dispatch announces the death of John 
Mitchell, at Dromaland, Ireland, March 20. He had 
been in feeble health for some time, and his death was 
not unexpected. Ly his death, Ireland has Jost one of 
the boldest and most enthusiastic, but not wisest of 
men. His zeal for Ireland, his fearless attacks on the 
“ British Parliament,” were largely sympathized with, 
but finally were carried so far that banishment from the 
country for a term of fourteen years followed. His 
escape is well known, but his popularity was irretrieva- 
bly lost. 


FAITH AS A MEDICINE.—The cure of any illness 
which does not exist in a disorganization of the 
tissues, can often be accomplished when the person 
thinks that it can be done. If we physicians, who 
treat patients every day, had the power to make 
them believe that they are to be cured, especially if 
we could name a time for it, it would be a great 
element in success. I have succeeded sometimes, 
and may say that I succeed more now than formerly, 
because I have myself the faith that I can, in giving 
faith obtain acure. I wish, indeed, that physicians 
who are younger than myself, and who will have 
more time to study this question than I have, would 
take it up, especially in those cases in which thcre 
is a functional nervous affection only to deal with, 
as it is particularly, though not only, in those cases 
that a cure can be obtained. Indeed, a cure may 
thus be obtained in certain organic affections ; even 
in dropsy it may lead toa cure. You know it will 
stop pain; that going to a dentist is often quite 
enough to make the ‘toothache disappear. I have 
seen patients come to me with a terrible neuralgia, 
who dreaded the operation I was about to perform, 
and just at the time I was to undertake it, ceased 
to suffer.—Dr. Brown-Sequard. 


The art of conversation is the finest of the fine 
arts ; it is not the art of saying much, but of say- 
ing well. There are preaching men who talk, but 
listen not, or who speechify in private; or gossiping 
men, who think little and are never still, and yet 
they are not conversible men. The real art of con- 
versation consists not only in expressing your own 
thoughts freely, but in drawing out by encourage- 





ment the thoughts of others. You will never be 
liked for long talking by any body, but you are 
sure to be liked, if by your talking, you encourage 
and stimulate others to think and talk in response 
to your thoughts. The art is a natural gift in the 
main. It is not only a gift of mind, but also of 
temper. It requires condescension, indulgence, 
patience, and many other moral accomplishments, 
refinement as well as power.—Century. 


A clergyman having forgotten his notes the other 
Sunday apologized to his congregation by saying 
he would have to depend on the Lord that morning 
for what he might say, but in the afternoon he 
would come better prepared. 


A little girl walking silently by her father’s side 
on a Starry night, was asked of what she was 
thinking, and she gave this beautitul answer: “ I 
was thinking if the wrong side of heaven is so 
glorious what must the vigh¢ side be.” 
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